SEABEES CROSSING 


WIRE MESH BRIDG 


(International News phote) 


Seabees, our Navy's fig 
builders, are shown in this ate 
training in Commando tactics @ 
Quonset, Rhode Island. They am 
climbing a 30-foot tower to eras 
a swing wire mesh bridge used #a 
spanning streams, deep’ ie 
and bad terrain. This drill 
them for their reaction to height 
because through the wire 
they can see the ground & 

Seabees construct adve 
bases for U. S. troops at stre 
points in our vast military 
Often working under fire, 
build landing fields for planes 
harbors for warships. ag 

Seabees derive their name fro 
the “C" and “B” in (Clonstruchan 
(B)attalion. Each enlisted mon # 
the Seabees is a technical sp 
cialist and each officer a gradu 
engineer. 
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Will Black Market Racketeers and Lowered Food 


Production Upset Price Control and Rationing? 


USEWIVES learned recently that 

any recipe for preparing meat 
started out with this instruction: First— 
Get the meat. 

In many of the nation’s large cities 
there was no meat to be purchased just 
before rationing started. Packing houses 
and retail butchers had to shut up shop. 
Shortages of butter and fresh vegetables 
also were reported in many sections of 
the country. 

Rationing of meat, animal fats, but- 
ter, butter substitutes, and cheese, 
which began March 29, is expected to 
divide fairly the available supply of 
these scarce commodities. The red cou- 
pons in No. 2 ration book are being 
used. Each person is entitled to 16 
points a week. The point values on 
meats will restrict each person’s pur- 
chases of the most popular cuts (steaks 
and chops) to two pounds a week. 

Officials of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration contended that the scarcity of 
meat in American cities has been due in 
part to “scare buying,” similar to that 
which went on before coffee rationing 
started. There were indications that 
meat was deliberately held off the mar- 
ket late in March to prevent a final 
meat-eating fling and attempted hoard- 
ing that might have cut deeply into the 
nation’s meat supplies. Butchers also 
held back meat so they would get point 
Stamps for it when rationing began. 

Critics of the OPA also charged that 
the OPA’s price ceilings on meat caused 
an uneven distribution of this prodyct 
in various parts of the country. For in- 
stance, is the price control law all 
meat dealers were required to set prices 
no higher than those they charged in 
March, 1942. Areas in which prices 
were higher in March were permitted to 
charge higher prices thereafter. Thus, 
meat had tended to move to high price 
areas, and had avoided areas where 
price ceilings were low. 


Standard Price Control 


The OPA now is taking steps to. end 
this price advantage that some sections 
of the country have over others. Instead 
of letting each butcher base his prices 
on the highest prices he charged in 
March, 1942, the OPA will fix dollars 
and cents ceiling prices which must be 
followed by all butchers. This will per- 
mit a housewife to know, for the first 
time, just what she ought to pay for a 
cut of meat. 





» Rationing and dollars and cents prices 

will help to give each person his fair 
share of meat. But this system will not 
work successfully unless something is 
done to wipe out the “black market” in 
meat. An Agriculture Department re- 
port estimates that as mueh as 20 per 
cent of the country’s meat supply is 
going into the black market. It said that 
so much is being sold illegally that 
Army buyers “have been unable to ob- 
tain all the meat they want for our fight- 
ing men here and abroad.” 


Cattle Rustlers Feed Black Market 


The report added that “motorized rus- 
tlers travel the range at night, shooting 
animals where they find them, dressing 
them on the spot, and driving away 
with the carcasses in the rear of the 
truck. Dishonest buyers travel the roads 
in some sections, buying live animals 
from farmers at above market price.” 

The black market slaughterer pays 
little attention to sanitation and he 
doesn’t care if the animals he sells are 
diseased. He knows he can sell them to 
greedy people. 

The Agriculture Department admits 
that it has been difficult for a customer 
to identify black market meat because, 
under past laws, some meat was al- 
lowed to move to retail stores with no 
identifying markings. 


Under the new slaughtering license 
system, which began April 1, anyone 
who slaughters livestock for sale must 
obtain Federal permits. This means that 
all major cuts of meat must bear a per- 
mit stamp. Farmers who slaughter only 
for home use are exempt from this 
license system. 

The black market in meat is not con- 
fined to the “motorized rustler” and the 
illegal buyer who slaughters at night. 
Black-market lawbreakers also include: 


“Chiseling Quislings” 

€ The small-town racketeer who ex- 
ceeds the number of cattle or hogs he 
can slaughter under Government regu- 
lations, and then moves the meat to 
dealers who are willing to pay above- 
market prices. 

q The big operator, usually in larger 
cities, who sells meat to butchers for 
prices higher than those permitted by 
the OPA price ceilings. 

Some meat industry experts blamed 
the OPA price ceilings for these black 
market sales of meat. They complained 
that the OPA had fixed price ceilings on 
processed meat but not on live animals. 
Farmers tcould demand more for live- 
stock than the packers were allowed to 
charge after killing and dressing it. So 
the black marketeer stepped in, paid the 
farmer a higher price, and sold the ani- 


“Brother Rat!” 











Crawford in Newark News 
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nals to retailers at above the OPA price 


ceil te i. 


OPA officials replied that the black 


" markets would not flourish if the meat 


trade refused to tolerate them. The 
OPA urged all butchers to check cuts 
of meat to be certain that they were 
properly marked. The slaughtering li- 
cense system, it said, combined with 
point rationing and dollars and cents 
price ceilings, would soon abolish black 
markets. 

Even if the rationing program gives 
all consumers equal treatment, we will 
have to adjust our diets to this fact: 
Our fighting men, and lend-lease ship- 
ments, will take 25 per cent of the coun- 
try’s food output, which is more than 
double what they took in 1942. Further- 
more, soldiers require more meat than 
civilians and our millions of war work- 
ers need, and can pay for, more meat 
than they used during peacetime. 


Army Fights on Canned Food 


Civilians realize that they cannot 
have all the food they want if our fight- 
ing men and our allies are to have all 
they need. Some food experts charged, 
however, that the Army was taking 
more food than it needed. Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the food industry's 
war committee and president of the 
General Foods Corporation, replied 
that food purchases of the armed forces 
in general have not been too high. He 
eolained that it was necessary for the 
Army to build up stockpiles of food be- 
cause it does not know from day to day 
what it is going to need. He added that 
an army in the field must depend for 
its rations principally on canned food. 

For these reasons, Mr. Francis said, 
our soldiers’ requirements of canned 
goods per head were ten times as great 
as those of civilians. He announced that 
arrangements were being made to turn 
back for civilian use excess stocks wher- 
ever they had been accumulated. He 
said he had heard that these would in- 
clude 30,000,000 cases of canned 
goods. 


The President Acts 


Probably the most important advance 
on the food front was made by Presi- 
dent Rooosevelt. He appointed a new 
Food Administrator, Chester C. Davis, 
to take charge of the wartime food pro- 
duction and distribution program for- 
merly in the hands of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard. Mr. Davis, 
who left his post as president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, for- 
merly was administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 

President Roosevelt stated that Food 
Administrator Davis’ first task would 
be the organization of farm workers to 
_ and harvest crops. On the day 
. Davis was appointed, Governor 
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Changes in Food Consumption, 1942 vs. 1943 


John C. Vivian of Colorado asked the 
State Selective Service director to stop 
drafting men working on farms, Farm 
spokesmen insist that the draft and high 
wages in war industries have taken so 
many men from farms that food produc- 
tion may slump disastrously in 1943. 

The President revealed that 550,000 
farm workers between 18 and 37 had 
already been deferred from the draft, 
and that by the end of the year an- 
other 3,000,000 farmers would have 
been excused from military service be- 
cause they were needed more vitally 
on farms. 


High School Students in Land Army 


President Roosevelt added that Food 
Administrator Davis hoped to aid farm- 
ers by organizing a “land army” to do 
farm work. He explained that Britain’s 
land army had been a major factor in 
increasing British food production by 
60 per cent. President Roosevelt indi- 
cated that our land army would consist 
of high school students, women, and 
others who could give either full or part 
time to farm work. 

Senator Gillette of lowa expressed 
the opinion that a land army would not 
aid farmers except, possibly, during the 
harvesting season of such crops as fruits 
and vegetables. The field-crop farmer, 
he said, cannot use temporary aid. He 
must have sufficient help during the en- 
tire season. "i 

Some farm leaders want Congress to 
pass a bill excusing from military serv- 
ice all farm workers on farms produc- 
ing “essential crops.” Critics of this bill 

int out that cotton is among the crops 
isted as “essential,” although we now 
have a two-year supply on hand. The 
recent Des Moines, Iowa, conference 
of Governors from “Corn Belt” States 
passed resolutions opposing the com- 
plete deferment of workers on farms. 

Mr. Davis will ‘also have the job of 


obtaining more farm machinery to aid 
farmers who’ are short of manpower. 
The War Production Board now agrees 
that it made a mistake in converting 
big farm-machinery manufacturers to 
war production and turning over to 
small plants the whole job of producin 
farm machinery. The small plants lacked 
the dealers to distribute the machinery 
where it was needed. Now the WPB is 
giving the small plants more steel to 
produce farm machinery, and the big 
manufacturers will help them distribute 
the machinery to farmers. 

Food Administrator Davis also will 
cooperate with OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown to control farm and 
food prices, This job will keep both of- 
ficials busy. Congressmen from farm 
states insist that farm production cannot 
be increased unless “parity” prices for 
farm crops are boosted. Parity is sup- 
posed to give the farmer the same pur- 
chasing power he had in 1909-1914— 
a period when farm crop prices were 
high and the prices farmers paid for 
goods were low. (See Feb. 15-20, 1948, 
issue, page 6.) 


Will Food Prices Go Up? 


The House recently approved the - 
Pace and Bankhead Bills to give farm- 
ers higher parity prices. Administrator 
Brown then sent a sonal worded let- 
ter urging the Senate to delay action on 
these bills. He warned that these meas- 
ures would increase food prices by 17 
or 18 per cent, and add nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 to the consumers’ annual 
budget. Then he asked: How can labor 
demands for higher wages be checked 
if food prices rise? And what will 
pen to the nation if both farm prices 
and wy get out of hand? 

The Senate finally a to sidetrack 
the Pace bill. But it passed the Bank- 
head bill and sent it on to President 
Roosevelt, who vetoed it. 























ITLER made the fatal mistake last 

month of permitting an election to 
be held in a country occupied by his 
troops. It was a mistake because it gave 
the people of Denmark a chance to say 
what they thought of the Nazi New 
Order, which Hitler has been trying for 
three years to sell to them and to the 
rest of Europe. It was fatal because the 
Danish response blew up forever the 
Nazi claim that Europe wants the New 
Order. 


“For or Against Democracy” 

Some of the Nazis in Denmark tried 
to persuade the Danes not to take part 
in the election. But the Danish govern- 
ment asked the voters to “appear to 
vote.” They did—with a vengeance. 
More than 90 per cent of the electorate 
went to the polls. The vote was roughly 
2,000,000 to 40,000 against nazism. 
The Danish Nazi party gained about 
12,000 votes over x 31,000 it polled 
in 1939. But the Big Five (Conserva- 
tives, Social Democrats, Liberals, Radi- 
cals, Right Union), who campaigned to- 
ad with the slogan, “For or against 

lemocracy,” gained 362,000 votes. The 
semi-fascist Farmers party lost 23,000 
votes. 

A vote like this would have been 
significant in any European country. It 
was doubly significant in Denmark, be- 
cause this is the only country under 





Friends of Denmark 


Danes in England carry on fight against Nazis, fly with the RAF. 


Danish Voters Answer Nazis With Loud “No!” 


German control which has the slightest 
reason to feel kindly toward the Nazis. 
The Germans have been on their best 
behavior there. 

They knew before they marched in 
that they would meet with no resis- 
tance, for Denmark had no army that 
could resist, and the country has no 
natural defenses. The Nazis decided, 
therefore, that here they would make 
themselves systematisch beliebt (sys- 
tematically loved). Their attitude, as 
one Dane described it, was: “Here we 
have a wealthy little country, rich in 
butter and produce. No guns. The 
Danes are an easy-going lot. They will 
not make trouble if we stroke them 
nicely. Let us show the other neutrals 
that the Nazis and the New Order are 
better than they are said to be. Let us 
prove their English friends are wrong. 
Just stroke them nicely.” 


They Say It With Ballots 

After three years of stroking, the 
Danes are still not having any of the 
New Order. They said so with ballots 
on March 23. 

Although the Danes had feared from 
the beginning of the war that the Ger- 
mans would attack them, the actual in- 
vasion came as a stunning shock. They 
went to bed a free people on the night 
of April 8, 1940. They awoke the next 
morning to find German bombers drop- 


aie of tig tet troops in Den- 7 


mark,” over Copenhagen. 
It was as 
mans presented an ultimatum demand- 
ing the capitulation of Denmark. But 
they began to bomb Danish airfields 
even before the time limit expired. At 
dawn a German panzer division moved 
across the frontier. At the same time 
parachutists floated down upon stra- 
tegic points, thousands of Nazi soldiers 
poured out of the holds of colliers 
which had put in at Copenhagen the 
night before, bombers flew low over the 
city’s rooftops and the Royal Palace. 


Hopeless Resistance 


Danish soldiers put up a short, sharp, 
but hopeless resistance. The govern- 
ment ordered “cease fire.” A royal proc- 
lamation asked the people to keep calm. 
“God save Denmark, God save you all,” 
it ended. The blow was so sudden that 
the Minister of the Interior was ar- 
rested in the street by German soldiers 
before he knew the country had been 
attacked. 

The next day Copenhagen looked 
much as usual. The King took his cus- 
tomary morning ride, unescorted, 
through the streets. He saluted the mes- 
senger boys who tipped their caps to 
him, smiled gravely as he accepted 
flowers from young girls who stood on 
tip-toe to reach their tall ruler on his 
big white horse. The newspapers came 
out as usual and there were programs 
of news and music on the radio. It was 
hard for the people to believe that their 
independence was gone. 

This was the way the Nazis wanted 
it. They had come to save Denmark 
from the British, they said. They asked 
the people to go peacefully about their 
business, and they promised that the 
Danish “Army and Navy shall be main- 
tained, the Danish people’s freedom 
respected and the country’s future in- 
dependence fully guaranteed.” (Just 
stroke them nicely!) 


“Canary Bird of a Murderer” 


For a while the Nazis tried to live up 
to these promises. Several months 
passed before they began to interfere 
seriously with Danish internal affairs. 
The King and his government carried 
on as before. (The Big Five parties 
came together in a coalition govern- 
ment shortly after the invasion.) When 
the Germans wanted to give orders to 
Danish officials they did it by telephone, 
instead of going openly to their offices. 
The swastika flag flew only over Nazi 
headquarters. Censorship and control of 
travel in and out of the country were 
the only obvious signs of the Nazis. 
The Danes said they felt like “the 
canary bird of a murderer.” 


This honeymoon was soon over. The j 
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© Danes hated and despised the Germans 
© and they made no attempt to conceal 





it. They showed great ingenuity in in- 
venting new ways to irritate the “grass- 
hoppers,” as they call the green-clad 
Nazi troops. 

By the summer cf 1940, the Ger- 
mans were actively meddling in Danish 
politics. In the fall of that year the 
Conservative Trade Minister, Christmas 
Moeller, long a thorn in the side of 
the Germans, was forced to resign. At 
Christmas time, the Nazis demanded 
that Premier Stauning and five mem- 
bers of his Cabinet gét out. They did 
not make an issue of this, however, 
when the King refused. A little later, in 
violation of their original promise, the 
Germans forced the Danes to hand over 
to them ten of the modern torpedo boats 
which made up a sizeable part of the 
tiny Danish Navy. From that time on 
the Germans continued to put more and 
more restrictions on the Danes. The 
Danes are convinced that sooner or 
later their growing resistance and the 
increasing sabotage will force the Ger- 
mans to stop pretending and take over 
the government of the country. 


Is Scavenius a Quisling? 


A step in that direction was taken 
last fall. At the end of October Foreign 
Minister Erik Scavenius was called to 
Berlin and told that a new Danish gov- 
ernment, in which the Germans “could 
have confidence,” must be formed im- 
mediately. The Cabinet resigned and a 
new one, headed by Scavenius, was 
formed on November 7. 

Scavenius is one of the most unpopu- 
lar politicians in Denmark today. Many 
people call him a Danish Quisling, be- 





Danish Nazis have only 3,800 members out of population of 4 million. 





cause of his willingness 
the Germans. Others say that he is not a 
Nazi sympathizer, nor is he trying to 
get power for himself. His one principle 
has always been that Denmark must 
never come into conflict with her pow- 
erful neighbor. “We don't live in the 
moon,” he once remarked. 

Those who excuse Scavenius say 
that by going part way to meet the 
Nazis, he may have saved the country 
from a government headed by the Dan- 
ish Nazis. 

Frits Clausen is the leader of this 
little party, which has never been able 
to get anywhere: it is said to have 
3,800 members out of a population of 
4,000,000. The Germans staged a test 
of it last winter, by authorizing “mass 
demonstrations” in two cities. In both 
cases, infuriated Danes broke up the 
meetings and beat up the Nazis bs at- 
tended. This convinced the Germans 
that it was no use trying to set up a 
puppet government of Danish Nazis. 


Economic and Financial Collapse 


The Germans have brought economic 
as well as political trouble to Denmark. 
Denmark is entirely dependent on for- 
eign trade. Its most important industry 
is agriculture. Fodder and manure are 
imported, and bacon and butter ex- 
ported. Fifty per cent of all Denmark’s 
exports went to Britain. 

The German occupation ended that 
trade. But the Germans could not fur- 
nish the fodder which Denmark must 
have. Moreover, the Germans are not 
very desirable customers. They do not 
bother to pay for what they get. When 
they “buy” Danish food, they simply 


credit Denmark’s account in German 
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banks. The Danish National Bank then 
has to advance the cash to its people. 
A constant stream of new money, with 
nothing but German promises behind 
it, is therefore flowing from the Na- 
tional Bank. This has brought about 
serious inflation. 

Lack of fodder has forced the Danes 
to slaughter thousands of their live 


stock, and has nearly ruined Danish sf 3 


riculture. Inability to get raw materi 
has closed down much of Danish indus- 
try and created widespread unemploy- 
ment. Once prosperous and efficient 
Denmark has been brought to the verge 
of economic and financial collapse. 

The Danish people continue to resist 
and harass the Germans as much as 
they can. 

King Christian X has never tried to 
conceal his “opinions in any way. He 
visits English prisoners interned in Den- 
mark. When the Germans were trying 
to force the Danish government to 
anti-Jewish laws, the King attended 
services in a synagogue. 

Before we leave the Danes, we must 
not forget those who are not in Den- 
mark, but are actively fighting for the 
United Nations from compulsory or vol- 
untary exile. 


Denmark Fights On 


As in the case of Norway, the biggest 
contribution is being made by Den- 
mark’s sailors. Forty per cent of the 
Danish merchant marine was on the 
high seas when the Germans struck. In- 
stead of returning home, the ships went 
to allied ports and they are now part of 
the United Nations lifelines. 

In Great Britain alone, there are 
3,000 Danish sailors who man some 
500,000 tons of Danish shipping. The 
Danish ships which were in American 
waters are also working for the United 
Nations. 

Many young Danes are serving in 
the British Army, particularly in The 
Buffs, whose Honorary Colonel is the 


’ King of Denmark. Others are flying 


with the RAF. 

The activities of the free Danes in 
England and America are directed by 
the former Danish Ministers to those 
countries, both of whom refused to 
take orders from Copenhagen after the 
Germans moved in. They are Count 
Eduard Reventlow in London, and 
Henrik ge Kauffmann in Washington. 
It was Mr. de Kauffmann, acting on his 
own, who signed the agreement where- 
by Denmark’s colony, Greenland, was 
taken under. American protection, The 
Germans forced his government to dis- 
miss him and charge him with high 
treason for this. * 

The United Nations can be sure 
that, while technically an enemy, Den- 
mark is for all practical purposes an 
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King Christian and his two sons crossing the former Danish-German fron- 


tier at the reunion of North Schleswig with Denmark on June 15, 1920. 


Building of Modern Denmark 


By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


INCE April, 1940, Denmark has 

lived under the shadow of the swas- 
tika. If the Nazi masters have been 
less cruel to the Danes than to the 
Dutch, or Norwegians 01 Greeks, it is 
chiefly because they hesitate to inter- 
rupt the flow of butter, eggs and beet 
which they have been diverting to Ger- 
many. 

Power in Middle Ages 


During the Middle Ages, Denmark 
was a power in the affairs of northern 
Europe. A Danish king, Canute, once 
sat on the throne of England. But by 
the beginning of the 19th century, the 
Danes had put aside ambitious schemes 
ot expansion. Neutrality during’the wars 
which followed the French Revolution 
was, however, difficult to maintain. 
Quarrels with Britain over maritime 
rights resulted in the bombardment of 
Copenhagen by a British fleet. Den- 
mark, thereupon, allied herself openly 
with Napoleon. Upon the latter’s down- 
fall, Denmark was forced to cede Nor- 
way to Sweden. 

The Napoleonic Wars left Denmark 
impoverished, but reconstruction was 


rapid. [he country entered upon an era 
ot liberalism at a time when most of 
Europe was in the grip of reaction. 

Agriculture has always: been Den 
mark’s chief industry Following the 
abolition of serfdom in 1788, the lead- 
ers of Denmark sought to widen the 
ownership of land. This was accom- 
plished gradually. Ultimately, state aid 
enabled even the poorest peasant to 
buy a small allotment of land. Today, 
92% of Denmark’s farmers own the land 
they work. : 

A considerable part ot Denmark once 
consisted of barren moorland. In 1864 
there was founded the Hedeselskabet, 
a society through whose efforts thou- 
sands of acres of wasteland were trans- 
formed into fruitful farms. Closeness to 
the British market enabled the Danish 
farmer to build up a unique type of 
stock-farming. He imported corn and 
other feeds, and exported butter, bacon, 
beef and eggs. The growth of coopera- 
tives enabled small farmers to obtain 
the use of most modern machinery. 


Efficient Danish Cooperatives 


Although not so widely publicized as 
the corresponding movement in Sweden, 
the Danish cooperatives attained a high 
degree of success. AS consumers, Dan- 
ish farmers bought feed, fertilizer, tools 





tives to market their farm products. 

The peaceful development of Den- 
mark was interrupted, in the middle of 
the 19th century, by the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair. The King of Denmark 
was also ruler of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, two duchies which. except for 
Northern Schleswig, were inhabited 
largely by Germans. The conflict be- 
tween Danish nationalism and German 
nationalism resulted in two wars. In 
the second war, in 1864, Prussia and 
Austria crushed Denmark and forced 
her to cede her two duchies. 

After the loss of Schleswig-Holstein 
the Danes directed their entire atten- 
tion to internal problems. A represen- 
tative system of government was es- 
tablished. The Danish royal family, like 
the British ruling house, possessed the 
gift of accommodating itself to demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Because of the antagonism toward 
Germany growing out of the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair, Danish foreign policy 
aimed at close relations with England 
and Russia. The political influence of 
Denmark during the last quarter of the 
19th century and the first decade of 
the 20th was disproportionate to its 
size. It was the result, chiefly, of the 
remarkable record of the family of 
King ,Christian IX. One of Christian’s 
daughters married the future King of 
Britain (Edward VII); another daugh- 
ter married the future Czar of Russia 
(Alexander III); a son, George, was 
selected King of Greece; and a grand- 
son became King of Norway under the 
title Haakon VII. 


Northern Schleswig to Denmark 


Although her sympathies were with 
the Allies in World War I, Denmark 
remained strictly neutral. Following the 
defeat of the Central Powers, the Paris 
Peace Conference decided to transfer 
Northern Schleswig from Germany to 
Denmark. This righting of an ancient 
wrong was a mixed blessing. The Ger- 
man minority living in the part of 
Schleswig annexed by Denmark became 
the object of Nazi propaganda. 

Through compulsory education, mod- 
ern Denmark has virtually wiped out 
illiteracy. Free schooling was made 
available from the kindergarten to the 
university. An unusual feature of the 
Danish educational system was the Folk 
Schools for adult education, established 
by Bishop Grundtvig. The Folk Schools 
were rural boarding schools offering a 
five-months’ winter course for men and 
a three-months’ summer 
women. 

Along with New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, Denmark was a pioneer in the 
establishment of old-age pensions and 
benefit payments to the unemployed. 


and clothing through their cooperatives, a 
As producers, they used the coopera- | 
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Shaper of Things to Come 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


i man who in all probability will 
be Britain’s next Prime Minister has 
been in Washington during recent 
weeks. There has is no great fanfare 
about Anthony Eden’s visit. It has all 
been quite casual and at ease. 

Anthony Eden is eyed doing some 
spade work in behalf of the fateful pe- 
riod after the war has been won. He 
knows, out of the bitter failure of the 
post-war period which followed World 
War I, how very important the coming 
peace table and its complex problems 
are going to be. 

Another man who knows the enor- 
mity of the task ahead is Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Eden has visited the United States 
quite frankly as Churchill's heir ap- 
parent. The bluff old Prime Minister has 
made known to his friends his determi- 
nation to step out once the fighting has 
ended. He intends to let another and a 
younger man assume the burdens of 
peace. That man, barring some com- 

letely unforeseen event, will probably 
E the present Foreign Minister, An- 
thony Eden. 


Strong Idealist 


In personal appearance Mr. Eden is 
almost too good to be true. He dresses 
the way every woman wishes her hus- 
band would. He is well poised; gracious 
in manner, and a charming conversa- 
tionalist. He will bring to the task of 
forming Britain’s post-war policies the 
strong idealism that has been his domi- 
nant characteristic for twenty years. 

More than any other British leader 
he is identified with collective security 
and world organization for a better or- 
der. He was the great champion of the 
League of Nations. He is a Conserva- 
tive but not a reactionary. Like Mr. 
Churchill, he had long been identified 
with collaboration with Russia. Stalin 
knows him, likes him and trusts him. 
This fact alone will be a tremendous 
future political asset for Mr. Eden. 
His background is conventionally 





English upper class. The second son of 
Sir William Eden, seventh inheritor of 
a baronetcy created in 1672, Anthony 
was born in 1898. He entered Eton 
at 11. 

The war came in 1914. One year 
later, Eden was out of Eton and, only 
17, he joined the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps as a lieutenant. He was awarded 
the Military Cross for bravery. 

In the early ’20s he was launched on 
his career in the House of Commons. 
In 1923 he married the daughter of Sir 
Gervase Beckett, a wealthy Yorkshire 
industrialist. They have two sons. 

His rise in politics was rapid. In 1926 
he became parliamentary private secre- 
tary to the then Foreign Minister, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, brother of the 
man who was later to become Prime 
Minister. Austen Chamberlain, like 
Churchill, ——. to that wing of the 
Tory party which censured isolationism. 
He knew European politics as no man 
in England knew the subject. Under his 
tutelage for three years Eden’s educa- 
tion was rounded off. 

In 1931, he was advanced to the post 


of parliamentary under-secretary of 
foreign office. This meant he was 
ble on the on of the House 

e government's forei; . Then 
in 1934 he became eed Pay Seal, 
which served to bring him into the 
Cabinet. At this period he was the 
protege of Stanley Baldwin. When Bald- 
win became Prime Minister, Eden was 
made Foreign Minister. 

Upon taking office he did an unpre- 
cedented thing. He crossed the Channel 
and visited the heads of all the Euro- 
pean governments. Among others, he 
talked with Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini. 


Foe of Appeasement 


He began to see clearly the shape of 
things to come. In 1935 he broke with 
Sir Samuel Hoare over the Italian ag- 
gression in Ethiopia. He publicly op- 
a the non-interventionist attitude of 

is government. He stayed on, how- 
ever, until his chief, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, clearly revealed that he 
was willing, for the sake of “peace in 
our time,” to play ball with Hitler and 
Mussolini nee the point that Eden 
could tolerate. In February, 1938, he 
resigned. 

With the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember, 1939, he became Secretary of 
State for Dominion - Affairs. When 
Churchill became Prime Minister, Eden 
took the post of War Minister. Now he 
has again accepted the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs. 

A new world is taking shape. Mr. 
Eden has been through the ordeal of 
one war as a fighting man, and is going 
through a second war as a leadin 
statesman. He wants it to be the last 
war. He is one of the men upon whom 
the peoples of all nations will rely to 
see to it that it IS the last war. 





International News Photo 


Anthony Eden shakes hands with Senator Tom Connally, Chairman Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Secretary of State Hull is at the left. 
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was sweeping around 
the line. 
g through the sand at unbe- 
le speed, across country which 
had thought was impassable, 
the British armored units drove for the 
German rear. Rommel was forced to 
out of the Mareth Line to save 
from being trapped. Montgom- 
ery had out-foxed the Desert Fox. 
The Africa Corps had taken a beat- 
— it was still intact. 
eanwhile, the Americans were 
eastward to the coast, hoping 
with the British in a ring 
around Rommel. They made 
, but they had to pick their 
carefully through German mine- 
elds. 
At the extreme north, the British 
First Army was also advancing, push- 
toward Bizerte. But there 
were still] 200,000 Axis soldiers in 
Africa, with 1,300 planes and strong 
defensive positions. 

The greatest advantage of the Allies 
was in the air. Clouds of British and 
American planes strafed Axis columns 
and gun emplacements and pounded 
at Axis bases, from the ammunition 
dumps immediately behind the lines 
to bases as far away as Cagliari in Sar- 
dinia. (See map on next page.) 
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{Ay THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Nazis Fear Invasion 


Two years ago the British were pre- 
arin a German invasion of their 
island home. This year there is talk in 
London of an Allied invasion of the 
Continent. 

It is only talk and small signs so far. 
There are reports of British parachu- 
tists landing in Norway to hide with 
Norwegian guerrillas in the mountains. 
The British have announced restric- 
tions on the movements of civilians in 
« wide belt along the English coast. 
(See map on next page.) Grim war 
games are being played in this area. 
It is the region from which a Continen- 
tal invasion would start. 

Across the Channel, the Germans are 
clearing civilians out of coastal areas. 


Deadlock in Russia 


Their winter campaign is over, the 
Russians have announced. They are 
still pushing on Smolensk and the Ger- 
mans continue to drive against the 
Donets defenses. But spring has 
slowed down most of the Rehting on 
the Russian front. 

Only in the far south, where the 
summer sun is drying the mud, is there 
important action. Here the Russians 
are advancing, hoping to cut off and 
destroy the Nazi forces in the Cau- 
casus. 


Yank soldiers in Tunisia, riding camels while off duty, wave greeting 
to Flying Fortress as it roars past bound for day’s bombing mission. 








Plans for the Pacific 


There is fighting every day in the 
Pacific. Allied bombing planes are 
smashing at the ring of air and naval 
bases Japan is building north of 
Australia. In New Guinea, jungle- 
hardened Australians and Americans 
are pushing toward Lae and Salamaua, 
and painfully clearing the Japanese out 
of one area after another. Far to the 
north, American planes and warships 
snipe at the Japanese footholds in the 
Aleutians. Bloody battles are fought on 
the soil of China. 

None of this fighting is conclusive. 
The Allied strategy is still to concen- 
trate on knocking out Hitler while hold- 
ing the Japanese. But this does not 
mean that hard blows will not be 
struck at Japan even before Hitler is 
defeated. 

In Washington, the Pacific War 
Council has been holding long, secret 
meetings. All this points to trouble 
ahead for the Japanese. 


Post-War Previews 


Our biggest job is to win the war. 
But it is not too early to begin working 
on post-war problems. Several United 
Nations conferences will soon be held 
for that purpose. Late in April, a con- 
ference on post-war food problems may 
be held at Hot Springs, Va. Allied dele- 
gates also plan to gather in Bermuda to 
discuss the problem of refugees. 

Now a third subject is on the agenda. 
There will soon be a conference in 
Washington to discuss post-war mone- 
tary problems. 

The chief problem in this field is 
stabilization of currencies, to prevent 
one country from gaining trade advan- 
tages by devaluing, or cheapening its 
money. Two plans are being discussed. 
One was prepared by Harry D. White, 
currency expert of our Treasury Depart- 
ment. The other is the plan of John 
Maynard Keynes, famous British expert 
on money. Mr. Keynes proposes a kind 
of international currency, to be called 
“bancor.” This would be geared both 
to national currencies and to gold. 

In the field of political planning, 
British Secretary Anthony Eden ended 
his talks with American statesmen. 
President Roosevelt said the United 
Nations were about 95 per cent together 
on post-war problems. 
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Pay-as-You-Go Beaten 


The battle in the House of Repre- 
sentatives between supporters of the 
Administration’s tax bill and advocates 
of the Carlson bill ended in a draw. 
By rounding up 23 Republicans to make 
up for Democrats who changed sides, 
Administration leaders succeeded in de- 
feating the Carlson bill by 215 votes to 
198. The Carlson bill was a revised ver- 
sion of the Rum! pay-as-you-go plan. 

The Administration leaders could not 
hold this majority in line when it came 
to voting on the bill prepared by the 
Ways and Means Committee. The 
House voted 248 to 168 to send this 
measure back to the committee. This 
meant that the whole business of draw- 
ing up a tax bill would have to begin 
again. 

“I'm not mad, I’m not sore,” said 
Representative Robert L. Doughton, 
leader of the Administration oe 
“The present law is so much better than 
the Rum! plan that I am gloriously sat- 
isfied.” “I have just begun to fight,” de- 
clared Representative Frank Carlson, 
author of the other bill. 

Congressional leaders thought the 
two votes indicated that a majority of 
the House wanted a pay-as-you-go plan 
of some kind, a compromise between 
the two extremes. 


Land Army Planned 


Selective Service is furnishing the 
men behind the guns as fast as they are 
needed. But the recruiting of the men 
behind the plow, who will feed soldiers 
and civilians, is still a major problem. 
Several steps toward its solution have 
recently been announced. 

President Roosevelt has promised 
that 3,000,000 farm workers will be de- 
ferred from the draft this year. He also 
announced a plan for releasing experi- 
enced farmers in the Army who are 
over 38 years old. Other farm workers 
would be recruited from among draft 
registrants between 38 and 45 who have 
not yet been called up, conscientious 
objectors, men physically disabled, and 
farmers who have gone into industry. 

Additional farm labor might be found 
in neighboring countries. Several thou- 
sand Mexicans are already working in 
California, and more are on the way. 


| A contingent of Bahaman natives has 


fust arrived in Florida to help with the 
sees. 





we 
Food Conference 


The United Nations are beginning to 
hold conferences in order to solve post- 
war problems. The first of these confer- 
ences, on the subject of food, may be 
held in Hot Springs, Va., on April 27, 
it was announced last week. 

The purpose of this conference will 
be to make agreements for producing 
food at fair prices throughout the 
world. 

The United Nations which have been 
invited to send delegates to the confer- 
ence are; Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czech- 
oslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Iraq, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Poland, Union of South 
Africa, Russia, Britain and Yugoslavia. 
Other nations which have been invited 
to send delegates are: Bolivia, Colombia, 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

President Roosevelt announced that 
other conferences would be held later, 
on the subjects of relief, finances and 
minerals, including metals and oil. 








One hundred flying forts shattered 
Cagliari, Sardinia (1), Axis supply 
center. Other bombers (2) pounded 
convoys in Sicilian narrows, in move 





to bottle up Axis armies in Africa. 











N. Y. Times 
Black strips show restricted areas 
of British Isles, possible spring- 
boards for invasion of the Continent. 


Trade Pact "Acid Test” 


The “acid test” of our willingness to 
help maintain world peace will be 
whether Congress renews the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 w 
it expires in June, according to Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, Un- 
der this act, the State Department can a 
make trade deals with an countries ee 
without having to refer each separate 
agreement to Congress. The Administra- 
tion has used the act to make many 
treaties that reduced tariffs and there- 
fore expanded world trade, especially 
between the U. S. and other countries. 

“I doubt whether the vital importance 
of this legislation in relation to the crisis 
which lies ahead is fully realized by our 
people,” Mr. Welles told the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 

“I am repeating no state secret,” he 
went on, “when I say to you that one 
of the gravest doubts which exist in the 
minds of our partners of the United 
Nations today is the doubt as to what 
the policy of the United States will be 
when the victory is won. 

“They will see in that decision er 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
a clear indication as to whether the 
people of the United States have de- 
termined upon a policy of international 
cooperation for future, or whether 
they will once more turn back to that — 
road of isolation which leads to inevit- 
able disaster.” 








4 WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names with the phrases at right by 

g I ) 
inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses. 
. Clarence Francis ( ) Bill to raise farm prices 

I 

Herbert Hoover ( ) New Food Administrator 
Frits Clausen ( ) Directs Free Danes in U. S. 
George Washington ( ) Heads Food Industry War 


Committee 


— ys f Agricult 
acre , oTic 
. Prentiss M. Brown secretary a 
Chester H. Davis ) American scientist 
d ill cata ) World War I Food Adminis- 


. William Binkhead Sones 

. Erik Scavenius ( ) OPA Administrator 

. Claude H. Wickard (  ) Leader of Danish Nazis 
. Henrik de Kauffmann ( ) Heads Danish Cabinet 


— 
SOMABH AOLm 


2. TROUBLE ON THE FOOD FRONT 


If the statement is true circle the letter T; or the letter F 
if it is false. 

1.T F The chief reason for food scarcity is OPA 
mismanagement. 

2.T F The OPA does not plan to publish price ceil- 
ings for meats. 

3. T F Less than 10 per cent of our meat supply 
goes through black markets. 

4.T F This year the food requirements of our army 
ard navy together with lend-lease shipments will double. 

5.T F The WPB refuses to release steel for farm 
machinery. 

6. T F Proposed higher 
would raise food costs by about 18 per cent. 


parity prices for tarmers 


3 DENMARK TALKS BACK 

Underscore the correct answer. 

1. A recent election in Denmark indicates that the Danes: 
(a) have been cowed by Nazi overlords; (b) are greatly 
opposed to the “New Order”; (c) were not permitted to 
vote freely. 

2. In general Nazi rule in Denmark has been: (a) fairly 
mild; (b) ruthless; (c) resisted by bands of guerrillas. 

3. Since the Nazi occupation the government of Den- 
mark: (a) has remained entirely in Danish hands; (b) been 
taken openly by Nazis; (c) is gradually being subjected to 
more and more Nazi control. 

4. Denmark’s most important industry is: (a) manufac- 
turing; (b) agriculture; (c) fishing. 

5. Denmark’s sailors (a) have been unable to help the 
Allies; (b) are making a notable contribution to the Allies; 
(c) returned to home ports when Germany invaded Den- 
mark. 

6. Denmark’s cession of Norway to Sweden was a result 
of (a) the Schleswig-Holstein affair; (b) her alliance with 
Napoleon; (c) her quarrel with Britain over maritime 
rights. 
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Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These 
questions are based on articles in this issu~ Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


WHAT IS INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. The present war shows that (a) international law is 
dead; (b) most nations adhere to international law; (c) en- 
emy nations always disregard international law. 

2. In general international law has (a) no power behind 

(b) great but frequently unorganized power behind it; 
(c) been enforced by an international police. 

3. The kind of international laws most frequently vio- 
lated are (a) treaties; (b) conduct of war; (c) boundary 
agreements. 

4. The most effective tribunal dealing with international 
law is the (a) League of Nations; (b) World Court; (c) 
Hague oa il. 


5 MARTINIQUE 

Underscore the correct answer. 

The percentage of Negroes in Martinique is about (a) 
(b) 78; (c) 98. 

2. The main source of livelihood of Martinique’s popula- 
tion is (a) tilling the soil; (b) catching fish; ac) selling 
trinkets to tourists. 

3. Martinique is dominated by (a) Vichy France; (b) 
Fighting French; (c) Pan-American Union. 

4. Most of Martinique’s people favor (a) Giraud; (b) 
de Gaulle; (c) Petain. 


6 INSIDE WASHINGTCN 

If the statement is true circle the letter T; 
F if it is false. 

1. T F Anthony Eden is a firm believer in collective 
security and world organization. 

2. T F Winston Churchill is determined to assume 
the burden of making the peace. 

3. T F den was made Foreign Minister when Cham- 
berlain became Prime Minister. 

4. T F Eden objected to Italian aggression in Ethi- 
opia. 


or the letter 


7 NEW TAX PLAN 


If the statement is true circle the letter T; or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F The tax program proposed by the Committee 
on Inter-Governmental Fiscal Relations would centralize 
tax collection in the Federal government. 

2. T F Public welfare programs would be benefited 
by the new plan. 

3. T F Business stands to lose if the new tax program 
is adopted. 

4. T F Coordination of overlapping taxes cannot be 
effected under the plan. 
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Classroom Activities 


The Building of Modern Denmark, 
p. 6 


The ancient Danes Vik- 
ings whose deeds as and 
coastal raiders were recorded in Beo- 
wulf and the Icelandic Saga. A strong, 
daring, and ruthless nation of warriors, 
the Danes sailed their small, maneu- 
verable ships into the ports of the 
known world from Russia to Constan- 
tinople. Their sons settled in many of 
the towns they had conquered and 
intermarried with the Anglo-Saxons, the 
French, the Irish, the Germans, and the 
Russians. By the tenth century, the 
glory Of the Vikings had passed, yet 
the Danes persisted for nearly two cen- 
turies in trying to make England a 
vassal state. Indeed, at one time Eng- 
land was ruled by a Dane—Canute the 
Great—who demonstrated the limita- 
tions of his power at the sea-side ac- 
cording to the well-known legend. 

The Vikings were a democratic lot, 
like most freebooters, obedient only to 
their leader, whom they considered as 
their equal, entitled to give orders and 
unify their efforts. Although it is a far 
cry from the bold sea-rovers of the 
“dark ages” to the somewhat prosaic 
modern Dane, the belief in human 
equality has persisted in Danish 
thought. Denmark has always had a 
king, but more often than not, he has 
been the leader and the unifying force 
rather than the absolute ruler. 

The last attempt made by Denmark 
to gain an important place among the 
European nations came during the 17th 
century, when the kings and the nobles 
determined to annex Sweden. They 
failed, and the wars brought about a 
conflict between the town burghers and 
the land-owning descendants of the 
Vikings. A constitution was drawn up, 
giving the king absolute power, for this 
step appeared the only means of keep- 
ing the kingdom undivided. The Viking- 
descended nobility was abolished, and 
the burghers took charge of affairs. 

The article gives the remainder of 
the story of the steady, peaceful de- 
velopment of Denmark as a decent lit- 
tle country, grown prosperous, literate, 
and civilized through agriculture and 
trade. The quiet, law-abiding character 


the 
sea-rovers 


were 


of Denmark has given the democratic 
world great reason for sympathizing 
with its fate in German hands. Like 
Norway, Denmark never thought in 
terms of war, but conquest has not cost 
the Danes-their self-respect. 

The historical article provides a back- 
ground for the article on the Danish 
elections, and should be read first. Then, 
after the second article has been read 
and the portion of the quiz touching 
upon both, completed, the following 
points might be discussed: 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Has war ever paid the Danes? Cite 
examples as reasons for your answer. 

2. Can you see any similarities in the 
situation of Denmark during the Napo- 
leonic Wars and today? 

3. What were the outstanding char- 
acteristics of Denmark before the Nazi 
occupation? 

4, What were the chief qualities of 
the Danish people? 

5. What other countries could be 
compared with Denmark in many re- 
spects? What has happened to them 
since the war began? 

6. What products were bought from 
Denmark by England? 

7. Why is Denmark regarded by the 
Nazis as extremely useful? 

8. How did the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair influence the attitude of the 
Danes toward the war? 





Coming Next Issue 
(May 3-8 issue) 


There will be no issue next 
week, owing to Easter Holidays. 
The next issue will be May 3-8, 
and will contain the following 
features, among others: 

United Nations Hold Confer- 
ences on International Food Prob- 


lems 

Aviation: Future of Aviation 
(Part One) 

Know Your World: Channel 
Islands 


Builders of America: Woodrow 
Wilson 

World News in the Light of 
History: Versailles Peace Con- 
ference 
















9. What part has the United States 
played in Danish affairs? 


Danes Are Still Democrats, p. 4 


When Dr. Karl Rudolf Werner Best 
came to Denmark to replace the former 
German minister, the Danes said they 
expected a “best-ial” future. Best is a 
good SS man and Gestapo official. Sure 
enough 15,000 Danes were shipped off 
to work in German factories, and things 
generally worsened. 

Denmark is one of the small countries 
which placed all their hope and faith 
in “collective security” and the League 
of Nations, rather than in armament, 
after the first World War. Accordingly, 
when it was seized by the Nazis, the 
Danes were too surprised by the speed 
of the German occupation to ship out 
their legitimate government to form a 
government-in-exile, as many: of the 
other occupied countries did. 

The only weapon of the Danes was 
sabotage, which they used increasingly 
as their resentment against Germany 
deepened. They have burned stocks of 
goods made ready for shipment to 
Nazi soldiers; they have hoarded all 
their copper and aluminum coins so the 
Germans could not use the metal; they 
have derailed trains and ruined ma+ 
chinery. Their king has openly and 
pointedly defied the Germans again and 
again, to the intense delight of his 
loyal subjects. Yet, in the end, Den- 
mark is powerless unless it can be made 
a point of invasion for the Allied 
armies. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What did the Nazis hope to 
achieve by their mild policy in Den- 
mark? 

2. Is there evidence that they are 
now beginning to change toward a 
more typically Nazi program? 

3. Why did the Danes vote so over- 
whelmingly against the “New Order”? 

4. Do you think that the Danes be- 
lieve that the Germans have no chance 
of winning the war? A 

5. How would news of the Danish 
election be received by people in other 
occupied countries? es 

6. What has Nazi domination done 
to Denmark’s economy? 

7. Why did we take over Greenland? 

[Continved on next page] 





















the Food Front, p. 2 
pe eager are begin- 





Now 





ning to feel effects of food ration- 
ing, the class should understand the 


major issues and problems involved. All 
on should read this article carefully 

complete the test. The class might 
conduct a “Gallup” poll of. their own 
and neighboring families to learn their 
community's opinion on the following 
questions: 

1. Has food rationing begun to help 
solve the food guchlom® 

2. Do you prefer to have your food 
rationed? 

3. Are the OPA regulations strict 
enough? Too strict? 

4. Can you get the amounts and 
kinds of food you need under the ration 
plan? 

5. Is rationing fair to rich and poor 
alike? 

Questions for Class Discussion: 

1. What are the major problems in- 
volved in country-wide rationing? 

2. What is the individual’s responsi- 
bility in the rationing program? 

3. How do black markets obtain their 
goods? 

4. How can you tell if you are deal- 
ing with a black market? 

5. What relation, if any, is there be- 
tween rationing and the government's 
anti-inflation program? Will rationing 
help to keep bi inflation? 
Martinique, p. 19 

One of the puzzles of American 
diplomacy is the attitude of our State 

ent toward the tiny island of 
‘Martinique. Why, the critics ask, does 
the State Department continue to tol- 
erate the rule of Admiral Robert, when 
it is generally believed that the people 
of the island heartily detest the Vichy 
oe. and support General de 
ulle? It was rumored, earlier in the 
war, that Martinique and Guadeloupe 
were both being used as bases for 
Nazi submarines, from which raids on 
American and Allied coastal shipping 
were conducted. Because of its posi- 
tion on the outer fringe of the chain 
of islands which protect the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean and the Pan- 
ama Canal, Martinique is of an impor- 
tance to the Allies far beyond its tiny 
size. To have it safely under the con- 
trol of the United Nations would appear 
to be desirable. 

Point out on a map of the Carib- 
bean region, the location of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe. Show how they lie 
along the shipping lanes between 
Europe and South America and how 
they might serve as strategic outposts 
to the Panama Canal. This position 
was used to advantage in the old days 
of the Spanish Main, when English and 
French free-booters preyed upon the 
immensely rich commerce of Spain. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Who owns Martinique? Why is 
this fact important today? 

2. What are the principal products 
of the island? Are these products es- 
sential to the American table? 


Shaper of Things to Come, p. 7 

An English boy of the upper class is 
educated as a specialist of some sort, 
and when he leaves school, he is slated 
for a position of some sort in the gov- 
ernment, unless he has taken his de- 
gree in law, medicine, theology or 
science. His training has been such as 
to enable him to occupy a responsible 
position, for which he has been chosen 
on the basis of his record in college. 
There is nothing haphazard about this, 
as there is in our country. 

The career of Anthony Eden illus- 
trates very strikingly how a statesman 
is trained. His party exerted a protec- 
tive vigilance over his career and placed 
him in the right office at the time he 
was ready for advancement. Assign to 
certain members of the class the project 
of tracing the steps by which Cordell 
Hull became the American Secretary of 
State—the position in our government 
which corresponds to that which Eden 
now holds. Report to the class making 
a careful comparison of the roles played 
in Hull’s life by education; family and 
birth; training in politics; in foreign 
affairs; supervision by elders in the 
party, and have the class vote on which 
system produces the better statesmen— 
the American or the British. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. For how long has Anthony Eden 
been active in formulating British for- 
eign policies? 

2. What previous general training 
has he had? 

8. How does this general training 
serve him now? 

4. What particular experience and 
contacts has Anthony Eden had which 
prove valuable to him and to the United 
Nations now? 

5. Do you think he has vision, in- 
itiative and the courage to voice his 
own views? 

6. Why is he a likely successor to 
Churchill? 


Aviation, p. 17 


A. S. Koch, Deputy Administrator 
of the CAA, supplied the information 
for this week’s article on the testing of 
our planes. 

The foremost requirement of any 
form of transportation is safety in op- 
eration. The fact that statistics can show 
us that air transportation is no more 
hazardous than any other form of 
transportation is a tribute to the men 
on the safety brigade of the CAA. 

Put these questions to your class to 


help them see how air safety is mais 
tained. 


a i arenas Gr 
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Discussion Questions: q 

1. How does the reputation for’ 
safety contribute to a nation’s air” 
power? 





2. Do you think the United States 7 
should concentrate on developing huge ‘ 
stratoliners now, have them tested and 





perfected by the CAA, or channel all 


plane-building activity into the produc. | 


tion of war planes? 
Fact Questions: 

1. What federal agency supervises 
the safety of air travel? 

2. What are the duties of each of 
the following branches: 

General Inspection Division 

Aircraft Engineering Division 

Flight Engineering Division 

8. What branch must see to it that 
every plane that comes off the assem- 
bly line is built according to the ap- 
proved specifications? 


OFF THE PRESS 


The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, through its 
Committee on Experimental Units, has 
sponsored the publication of a series of 
Unit Studies in American Problems since 
1939. Latest in the series is In the Service 
with Uncle Sam, by Earl S. Kalp, high 


school social studies instructor of Des 


Moines, Iowa. This useful 80-page book, 
with numerous photographic illustrations, 
is a very thorough acy of the whole 
armed service picture, from the draft, 
through the organization of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, to 
the place of women. Readings follow each 
chapter. There are also a list of projects 
and problems for discussion, a general 


bibliography, and specimen registration, j 3 


papers. (Ginn and Company. ) 
o Zs * 

Teachers who found the American Li- 
brary Association’s October, 1942, bulle- 
tin, “This Is Our War,” of value, will be 
interested in the November bulletin. It is 
titled “America’s Future” and is a com- 
mentary, similar to its predecessor, with a 
list of books, pamphlets, and other ma- 
terials on the subject of peace and the 
post-war world. Single copies may be ob- 
tained at 25c from the Association offices 
at 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Rates 
on quantities. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
1. Who’s Who? 7, 6, 1, 9, 4, 2, 5, 3, 
8, 10. 


7) 


Trouble on the Food Front: 1-F; 
; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T. 


a 


D> 


3-b; 4-b. 
Martinique: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-b. 
. Inside Washington: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 


> » md 
srHout a Tome 










. Denmark: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b; 


. What Is International Law? 1-b; 4 ; 





. New Tax Plan: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F. 4 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


NBC Inter-American University of 
the Air handbooks are now available to 
listeners at 25c each. Volumes I, II, and 
III, of Lands of the Free cover forty- 
five broadcasts, from July 6, 1942, 
through August, 1943. Varied social 
economic and political problems of the 
Americas are analyzed, and the history 
of our hemisphere is presented chrono- 
logically. 

Music of the New World handbooks, 
Volumes I and II, were prepared by Dr. 
Gilbert Chase, of the music division of 
the Library of Congress. Supplementing 
the music series, they cover thirty-eight 
broadcasts, and trace the development 
of music in the Americas. All orders 
should be sent, with remittance, to NBC 
Inter-American University of the Air, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

7 e z 


The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
The New York University Film Library 
and Recordings Division, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table are of- 
fering coordinated programs of films, 
recordings, radio transcripts, and pam- 
phlets on current problems. A b awd 
fied catalog of these materials may be 
obtained without charge from Miss 
Marion Humble, Director, New Tools 
for Learning, 7 West 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

= o = 

The Institute of Oral and Visual Edu- 
cation has released its seventh series of 
dramatic transcriptions for radio broad- 
cast and school use. Lest We Forget— 
America Determines Her Destiny con- 
sists of thirteen recordings devoted to 
the need for vigilance in each of the 
different phases of the home front. A 
handbook on the series containing addi- 
tional material for teachers is available 
upon request from the Institute of Oral 
and Visual Education, Radio Division, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

° a * 


War Films for March, 1943—(15 pp., 
oe) lists the latest motion 
‘weiner releases of the Office of War In- 
ormation, and describes their subject 
matter. Includes names and addresses 
of established distributors, located in 
forty-seven states and in Hawaii, from 
whom these 16mm. films may be ob- 
tained. 

* * * 

The National Film Board of Canada 
announces the opening of an office in 
the International Relations Center 
Building, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 





Ill. The non-theatrical distribution in 
the United States of National Film 
Board productions will be handled from 
this office. 
e x o 

A special series of United Nations 
broadcasts is being presented during 
April, May, and — by Professor John 
T Frederick in his Of Men and Books 
literary program, Saturdays, 3:00 to 
3:30 p.m., CBS. Books to be discussed 
on the general subject of Wartime Read- 
ing will include One World, by Wendell 
L. Willkie; We Chinese Women, by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek; George 
Washington Carver, by Rackham Holt; 
None But the Lonely Heart, by Richard 
Llewellyn, and Mutiny in January, by 
Carl Van Doren. 


Films for the Community in Wartime 
(112 pp., 50c), by Mary Losey, con- 
tains information on various types of 
war films available in this country for 
non-commercial use. Main topics in- 
clude I, Films That Help the War; II, 
What Jobs Films Can Do; III, The 
Mechanics Behind the Shadows; IV, 
Making Films Work; and V, Film In- 
formation and Distribution Agencies. 
(National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 

ONE HUNDRED FOR ONE-Two- 
reel sound film depicting the heroic 
— of occupied Yugoslavia and the 
work carried on by their guerrilla parti- 
san bands against the Germans and 
Italians. Available for sale or rental 
through Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GARDEN FOR VICTORY—Three- 
reel silent film, kodachrome or black 
and white, on — a kitchen garden. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance 


Because schools in so many cities and 
towns will be closed next week for Easter 
and mid-semester vacations there will be 
no issue next week. 

However, your students will receive 16 


weekly issues as promised for this semister. 
Our editors have prepared a number of 
special features to meet your wartime 
teaching needs for the next few issues. 
Watch for them. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 






of securing an pg ae supply of fresh. 
vegetables, and at the same time saving 
manpower for farm, factory and trans- 
port. Available for rental through Bell 
& Howell, Filmosound Library, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
FAIRCHILD PT-13 TRAINER— 
Three-reel color film, a San Pee 
for a training airplane wi e g 


characteristics of the tactical ai 


that student pilots will fly after indue- -— ‘ 


tion into the Air Forces. Available for 
rental at a nominal service fee from the 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. ]. 

A TRIP THROUGH A MODE 
STEEL AND WIRE MILL—Two-reel 
sound film showing the various methods 
and operations utilized in transforming 
iron ore to finished steel products. 
Available for 1ental through the Venard 
Organization, Peoria, Ill. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS—One 
reel sound film on the textile, pottery, 
wood-carving, and glass-blowing cot- 
tage industries in the North Carolina 
mountains. Available for sale or rental 
from the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Library. 


Off the Press 


Divry’s Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish Dictionary, Published by D. C. 
Divry, Inc., 240 W. 23d St., New York 
City, 1942, is a useful small dictionary, 
giving short, simple synonym translations, 
a brief resume of Spanish and English 
grammar, conjugations of irregular verbs, 
scales of weights and measures, and pro- 
nunciations of Spanish ag oy names. It 
is pocket size and sells for $2.00. 

© ° * 


A novel which may be of particular in- 
terest to teachers is Fern Rives’ Friday, 
Thank God! Written by a high school - 
teacher, it is a modern and readable story 
of one teacher, her experiences both in and 
out of school, and her problems. This is 
fiction, but its view of an American high 
sehool and the people who run it is a 
recognizable one. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.50. ) 

o * . 

Harcourt, Brace and Company have 
published a new book by Herbert S. a 
author of Submarines and Parachutes. 
(Schol., March 1.) The new book is titled 
Air Navigation, and it explains in terms 
understandable to the layman the 
ples of navigating airplanes. The use 
maps and charts in flying is explained, 
well as the use of the different instruments 


of navigation, plotting a course, radio and 
celestial navigation. There is a chapter on = 
preparations which boys — in school can 
make to become aviators. G 3 bibliog- 
raphy, and many ihostrations, chest 
maps. Price, $3.00. 
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SEPTEMBER SCHOOL OPENINGS seem a long way 
off now—but you can insure your supply of copies of our 
first September number by reserving your copies now. 


; THIS SEMESTER scores of teachers were incon- 
venienced by shortages of certain issues because wartime 
paper rationing no longer permits us to print extra copies for 


late orders. 


MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students you ex- 
pect to have in September and fill-in the coupon below and 
mail it today. It'll insure you a supply of copies when school 
opens in the fall. Remember—this is merely a Tentative Order 
—you may revise and adjust the quantity within three weeks 
after school opens—you need only pay for the number of 
copies in your final order. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom and Home 





ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES sve 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio N SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 


1 expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
MAGAZINES in September. On a TENTA- 

TIVE BASIS giving me the right to change —— WORLD WEEK 

my order in any way ofter using the first =a JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

3 issues, please send me approximately: 





Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 
y or more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 








Name 





School 








Address 











City 
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The approximate enrollment of my school is: Boys 


For Prompt Shipment cf September copies mail this Coupon NOW! 
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"TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


| DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER [Zc ciret rarer rssecees seem 
(1864-1943) WORN-OUT LAND. HE ENRICHED THE SOIL WITH 
AND LEAF-MOLD FROM SWAMPS AND SOON RAISED 


The Wizard of Tuskegee” LARGE CROPS. IS 
N 10 us THIS SOIL WAS 


R. CARVER’S parents were slaves and he was . a riVE. UT IT WAS THE 
traded for a racehorse when a child. He became Ano. a — 
one of the world’s great scientists and one of the out- Te Wi WoT ey UNUSED! 


standing Negroes of all time. 


He worked his way through public school and 
lowa State College. In 1896, Booker T. Washington, 
founder of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, invited 
Dr. Carver to do agricultural work there. 


Dr. Carver urged Southern farmers to grow more 
peanuts and sweet potatoes and depend less on cot- 
ton. From those two plants he made more than 400 
valuable products, ranging from ink, flour, soap 
and medicines to dyes and axle grease. He also 
made excellent paint from Southern clay deposits. 


2 70 TEACH THE FARMERS THE NEED OF GROWING A 

VARIETY OF HEALTHFUL FOODS, DR. CARVER-CONVERTED 

A SECOND-HAND BUGGY INTO A MOBILE AGRICULTURAL LEM: THE SHORT-STALK COTTON PROD- 

SCHOOL ANO MADE REGULAR TOURS OF THE COUNTRYS/OE. UCED THE FATTEST BOLLS AND THE TALL-STALK 


\ 
miLy SHOULD 
EVERY OWN KITCHEN | — = 4: 
HAV eN AND SHOULD PP vou SEE, GENTLEMEN, BY ceossinaye 


“ND CHICKENS! hee ee SHORT-STALK COTTON wiry 


$ i ONG-STALK COTTON 
wee ae : : THE VE PRODUCED THE * f 
" PLANT OW THE RIGHT, 
WHICH HAS LARGE 


A atts GROWING ON A 
“Wy 7ALL STALK THAT 
KEEPS THEM OFF § 
wm, THE GROUND! ffi 
OL ~ = \ 


¥, 
e; 


@ KNOWING THAT THE POOR FARMERS AROUND TUSKEGEE, \ § DR. CARVER COULD HAVE DIED RICH, BUT HE REFUSED TOAC- 
COULOW'T BRIGHTEN THEIR HUMBLE HOMES BECAUSE THEY \ \ CEPT MONEY FOR HIS HUNDREDS OF INVENTIONS. HE WAS 
LACKED MONEY 70 BUY PAINT, OR. CARVER SHOWED THEM \ \ OFFERED MANY IMPORTANT POSITIONS AT HIGH SALARIES, © 
HOW TO PAINT WITH THE MATERIALS AT BUT HE FELT THAT HE BELONGED AT TUSKEGEE. TR 
. NG ON THIS. \ && . AS mT, naw ACCEOT TH 
IM ORT TO WOTHING ! ~ Sn DONT MG OFFER OF AS 
COSTS eg FROM THE CLAY ).. . oe QN IN HIS LABORATORY? 74 
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Do your nails with Dura-Gloss. It picks you up. Puts 
you on the bright side. It goes on so nicely, each 
firm stroke makes you feel better. When you're fin- 
ished, you can see you've accomplished something! 


TAX 


For Dura-Gloss achieves a beauty and radiance that’s 10¢ PLUS 


in a class by itself. It has a special ingredient that 
brings this about — Chrystallyne. And this ingredient 
makes it stay on your nails better, too —a big help 
these busy days. So get DURA-GLOSS now. 


DURA-GLOSS NAIL POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion 


Polish Remover Lor Laboratories + Paterson, N. J. 


Dura-Coat Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


THE YEAR OF DECISION: 1846, by 
Bernard DeVoto (Little Brown) 


What would you say are the most 
important dates in American history? 

The year 1776, the day of the 
Declaration of Independence; 1812; 
1861, when the Civil War began; 1917, 
when we entered World War I; and 
December 7, 1941, when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor. Bernard DeVoto 
makes us add the year 1846 to this list 
of significant national dates. That’s the 
year which decided the size and shape 
of things to come for our country. 

It was in 1846 that the United States 
engaged in a war with Mexico that 
brought into its boundaries New Mexico 
and California. It was in this same year 
that the great westward movement of 
covered wagons made our country a 
continental nation, and that the Mor- 
mons trekked to the Great Salt Lake. 

It was in 1846, also, that the problem 
of free states versus slave states was 
first brought into the open, a problem 
that was solved only by the Civil War. 
Mr. DeVoto even goes so far as to say 
that it was in 1846 that the Civil War 
itself was really decided, when a young 
Army lieutenant noted the terrible fire 
power of massed artillery in an engage- 
ment against the Mexicans, and remem- 
bered the maneuver twenty years later. 
The lieutenant’s name was Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

Here’s some miscellaneous informa- 
tion culled from the book. The discovery 
of gold in California was brought about 
because of a slight engineering miscal- 
culation. James Marshal was building a 
sawmill for John Sutter, The water 
wheel was set too low and so the chan- 
nel had to be deepened. That deepen- 
ing brought up the first nuggets that de- 
veloped into the Gold Rush of *49. 

The notion that the westward migra- 
tion was made up of penniless adven- 
turers is false. It took money to equip 
a wagon train. 

One reason the United States was 
able to acquire wr 0 from Great Brit- 
ain was that a British commission sent to 
investigate the territory reported “the 
country insufficiently supplied with hot 
water for bathing.” 


—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in the Ronk of the Month Club News. 
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HEREVER the fighting men of the United 

Nations see action today, Westing- 

house wartime products are at work—on every 
front, in every battle. 

There are already thousands of these prod- 

ucts—electrical, electronic, mechanical, chem- 

ical, plastic. More of them are coming. Day 


In North Africa, American tanks—equipped with a special 

* Westinghouse gun device—are giving American forces new 
striking power. These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are able to 
fire with incredible accuracy at full speed over rough ground. 


3 On the Seven Seas, helping to keep our supply lines 
* open, are scores of Westinghouse products. Among them 
are turbines, gears, electric drives, motors, anti-aircraft gun 


mounts, instruments and controls. 


In the Bombing of Germany, delicate, precision-made 

* aircraft instruments and radios direct our planes to their 

targets. Much of this blind-flying and navigating equipment is 
made by Westinghouse. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas 
—NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 





and night, the search goes on in our labora- 
tories and engineering departments to find 
still more effective ways of bringing victory 
nearer and surer. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


in Russia, American planes are helping to win battle after 

* battle. Westinghouse builds parts for these planes, pro- 

vides vital equipment for producing the aluminum and mag- 
nesium from which they are made. 


ED ot be . a e . “ 
In the Pacific, Westinghouse-built “walkie-talkies” and 
* other types of communications equipment, X-rays, bomb- 
fuses, anti-tank shells, and other weapons are doing their 
share to lick the Japs. 





On the Production Front, Westinghouse electrical prod- 

* ucts—from generators to motors, switches, transformers, 
automatic controls—are on the job in hundreds of war plants 
... playing a big part in winning the battle of production. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Wake Up, Buppy! You're not 
sabotaging anybody but yourself 
when you sleep ‘through break- 
fast time. These days when work 
@hd physical fitness count, we 
can't afford to miss our morning 
nourishment. Somebody ought 
to tell you about Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions.” 

Yes, and this goes for every 
young American who wants a 
victory start for the day. Get up 
and go with a breakfast that 
helps you get set for action. Treat 
yourself to Wheaties, 
favorite whole wheat flakes, plus 


America’s 


——~ 


ba REI AST saporean (47/44 
AT WORK 
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lots of milk or cream and fruit. 

Real WHOLE WHEAT ... that’s 
Wheaties..And real whole wheat 
nourishment is what you get from 
these crisp-toasted flakes with the 
champion flavor. All of wheat’s 
known precious vitamins, miner- 
als, proteins and food-energy. Eat 
all the Wheaties you want, be- 
cause wheat is one Victory Food 
we've got in abundance! 

How 
ing? Want to find out what a real 
‘Breakfast of Champions” tastes 
like? Then get off to a fast start 
with a big bowlful of Wheaties. 
Eat ‘em with milk and the fruit 
you like best. You’ll go for 
Wheaties — a product of General 
Mills, Inc. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


about tomorrow morn- 


* “Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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New Tax Plan 


ls Proposed 


A STREAMLINED fiscal program has 
been recommended to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., by the Committee on Inter- 
Governmental Fiscal Relations. The 
new plan has been tailored to fit the 
National Resources Planning Board’s 
program for post-war economic expan- 
sion and human welfare. 

The Committee’s report points out 
that at present there are about 165,000 
governmental units in the United States. 
Each of these units has its own. tax 
system. The proposed plan would iron 
out overlappihg taxes and coordinate 
tax collection among Federal, state and 
local governments. 

Although it was designed chiefly to 

simplify and coordinate overlapping 
Federal, state and local tax collection 
programs, the plan carries. out with 
concrete proposals the fiscal suggestions 
made by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Both public welfare pro- 
grams and business might benefit if the 
proposed tax system were adopted. 
(See World Week, Feb. 1-6, page 10, 
“Centralizing State and Local ‘Taxa- 
tion,” and World Week, Feb. 22-27, 
page 10, “State and Federal Team- 
work.” ) 

Under the new plan, more funds 
would be assigned to public works. 
Federal aid to states would also go for 
relief and public education. Social se- 
curity benefits would be broadened to 


“cover groups not now covered by old- 


age insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation. Increased Federal aid would 
be granted to poorer states. 

Public investments in the fields of 
public health, regional development, 
public housing, and nutrition would 
help to maintain a high living standard 
an increase the national income. 

The plan would also benefit business 
organizations, which would have fewer 
direct taxes to pay. Companies doing in- 
terstate business would be incorporated 
under the Federal Government. The 
report say’s that private enterprise ought 
to be encouraged, not hampered 
through repressive taxes. 

The Federal Government, it is sug- 
gested, ought to abandon automobile 
and gasoline taxation to the states, 
and take over the entire field of tobacco 
taxes. The revenue from the tobacco 
tax would be distributed among the 
states on a proportional basis. 

The plan suggests shifting the em- 
phasis of the land tax to ability to pay, 
and from real estate to current income. 
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UNNY that shoes should have helped to save their lives— 
but that’s the story. 

Their plane was shot down at night, hundreds of miles 
from land. And the rubber life vests that saved their lives 
were made possible by millions of pairs of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes not being manufactured this year. 

For the manufacture of rubber-soled canvas shoes for gym 
and outdoor sports has been stopped. If you are one of those 
who must go without, we ask only that you remember this: 

The small sacrifice you are making is a matter of life and 
death to the boys in the service. 

Over 3,000,000 life vests—or over 100,000 four-man life 
rafts—or over 60,000 bullet-proof gas tanks for our planes 
FILL 


UP YOUR WAR 


STAMP BOOK-—-BUY ANOTHE., 


can be made from the rubber not being used in canvas shoes 
usually made for millions of boys and girls. 

That is why America’s sportsmen—young and old—are 
gladly taking this small sacrifice in stride. 


Rubber Co. | 
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BOND FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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BOMBS AWAY! 


OVER THE BLUE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


And the bombardier may be the best 
badminton player in your group 


That’s the beauty of Badminton— 
it develops the fast-thinking, split- 
second muscle response and the 
“eye” that the bombardier needs 
to drop his explosive eggs on a 
dot in the sea. Badminton is a great 
body developer, too—great for 
youngsters, civilians and workers 
in war plants. Anybody can play 
badminton almost anywhere. For 
finest equipment ask for Wilson’s 
at your dealer’s. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


«+ Write! 
* 

IT's 
WILSON 
TODAY 
IN 
SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 





BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 
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The Five 
FALKENBURGS 


There are five members of the Falk- 
enburg family, and all are whiz-bangs 
at tennis. They are papa Eugene, mama 
Marguerite (whom every body calls 
“Mickey”), sister Jinx (her name is 
really Eugenia), 17-year-old Tommy, 
and 16- -year-old Bobby. 

They might be called the “Traveling 

Falkenburgs.” They were in Spain when 
Jinx was born, in ‘Chile when Tom ar- 
rived, and in New York going to Brazil 
when Bobby showed up. 

It was down Latin America way thgt 
the family started ee its athletic 
muscles. Mickey copped the women’s 
tennis crown of Brazil, while Jinx be- 

came a swiming champion of Chile. 

Eight years ago, the Falkenburgs 
move -d to California. Tummy and Bobby 
attended Fairfax High School in Los 
Angeles. 

By 1941, tall, dark, skinny Bob was 
going places. He captured every major 
tournament for boys 15 and under. He 
waltzed off with the eastern, western, 
and national boys’ titles. What made his 
feats more noteworthy was that he 
achieved them with a broken wrist— 
playing with his left arm in a cast. 


BROTHER MEETS BROTHER 


During this time, big brother Tom 
was making a name for himself in the 
junior ranks (boys 18 years and under). 
He was a brilliant player but erratic. 
However, he could always beat Bobby 
in their practice matches. 

Both boys were in the junior national 
championships of 1942. Bob was seeded 
No. 3, while Tom was unseeded. But 
Tommy again proved he could take the 
young ‘un, upsetting him in the semi- 
finals, 9—7 and 8-6. 

Up to this point, we've been neglect- 
ing sister Jinx. But you probably know 
all about her. You can’t pick up a maga- 
zine or newspaper without seeing her 
beautiful face (sigh, sigh), smiling at 
you from the cover of some ad. She’s 
also appeared in several motion pic- 


tures. 
Last fall, Jinx entered the women’s 
national singles and mixed doubles 


championships at Forest Hills, N. Y. 
She did all right, too. She won one 
match in the singles and, teamed with 
brother Tom, went all the way to the 
quarter-finals in the mixed doubles. 
H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





is yours... Pre-Proved... with 


ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT! 


@ It takes real resiliency to give that 
whip-lash speed to every shot you make. 
Split-second resiliency is built into 
Armour's Tested Gut... and pre-proved 
with careful, scientific tests! That’s one 
of the reasons why it pays to say: 
“Armour’s Tested Gut’ the next time 
you have your racket restrung. 





6 Tested Brands... 
At Your Dealer’s Nowl 
GOLD STAR e TILDEN JUNIOR e VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL © DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





















@ ‘Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit’, says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 

grips. Suggestions in 
| court tactics and stra- 

tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest 1943 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 









CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 21 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book . 
ing with Vincent Richards’. 
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To insure safety, all plane repairs 
must be made by licensed mechanics, 
and checked by inspectors from CAA. 


AFETY in the air was not achieved 
merely by wishing for it. It took 

years of patient work to bring about 
safe conditions on our airways. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, with 
its staff of skilled safety engineers, has 
made many contributions to this air 
safety campaign. 

The CAA has several divisions which 
are concerned with safety regulation. 

The General Inspection Division has 
the duty of examining applicants for 
pilot's licenses; inspecting aircraft and 
awarding certificates of airworthiness to 
them; and giving tests to air mechanics. 
No private or commercial pilot has a 
right to take to the air until he has been 
approved by a CAA aeronautical inspec- 
tor. Each candidate must convince the 
inspector that he is a competent flyer 
by going through a stiff series of flight 
maneuvers. He must also pass an exam- 
ination on navigation, engines, aircraft, 
meteorology, radio, and the Civil Air 
Regulations. 


WITH THE AIRLINES 


In the Air Carrier Division of the 
CAA, a-staff of inspectors works in co- 
operation with the airlines. These in- 
oper are stationed at points where 
the airlines have their headquarters. 
The inspectors travel to many parts of 
the wor Na, wherever U. S. airlines go— 
to Panama, South 


Hawaii, Alaska, 


» America. 


CAA and Air Safety 


_ The Aircraft Engineering Division of 
the CAA‘has the duty of making sure 
that planes are designed for safety. 
Whenever a new plane is designed, 
drawings of it are submitted to CAA 
engineers, They study the — 
to determine whether .the plane will 
safe. Sometimes they require the manu- 
facturer to conduct special tests of the 
plane. And sometimes they demand that 
changes be made in the design, for 
safety’s sake. 

After these engineers okay the design 
of the plane, it is turned over to the 
Flight Engineering Division for its test 
Hights. 

The engineering inspectors—some- 
times called the test pilots of the CAA 
—test-flight everything, from a glider to 
a clipper. Almost every flight they make 
is new and thrilling. 

Not long ago, a huge seaplane was 
up for its certificate. It was designed for 
transoceanic flight, and had capacity tor 
several score of passengers. 

The CAA inspector wanted to know 
what this plane would do in a stall. It 
was finally decided to take the plane 
into the air and stall it—and thus find 
out what would happen to pilot and 
passengers if the plane stalled acci- 
dentally. 

The big ship behaved like hundreds 
of its little brothers. It wasn’t danger- 
ous at all. After the flight was over, the 
company officials were highly pleased 
that such-strict tests had been made. 

Experienced engineers can usually 
tell in advance whether a plane will 
have “flutter” conditions—whether the 
wings and control surfaces will flap 
about in the air like pieces of paper 
before an electric fan. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the problem is passed on to the 
test pilot, who takes the plane into the 
air to find out. 


TESTING FOR FLUTTER 


It is not very amusing to sit in a plane 
and deliberately try to develop flutter in 
the ailerons or tail surfaces. Sometimes 
the first flutter is the last one—the con- 
trol surfaces shake themselves right off 
the plane. When that happens, the test 
pilot takes to his ag ene 

When the Flight Engineering Divi- 
ston okays a plane, the factory can then 
begin producing it. It is the duty of the 
oe Inspection Division of the CAA 
to make sure that every plane which 
comes off the assembly ‘line is built ac- 
cording to the approved drawings. 
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In @ few more years you will 
for important tournament 
now! Perfect your form... and learn 

speed up your strokes by using a — strung 
with lively VICTOR Strings that Win. Ask your 


strinaer! 


ICTOR 


STRINGS THAT WIN 

















PLAY THE SHOT 
OF CHAMPIONS 
New, exclusive diagram method shows 
how to hit and control the as 
flat drive experts use. Get Wal: 
Senior’s book “How to Hit the Fast 
est Drive in Tennis’—Compliments of 
TRU-KROME—The “Welded” Gut 
pen Strings That Play Faster 
FREE! | For your book, just send 
® your name and address to— 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. SC, 45th & Packers Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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2 PICTORIAL MAPS 
FOR ONLY $1.00 


Historical & Literary maps of U.S. 
in 5 colors, size 33” x 22.” Send 
your dollar now te: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
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* «430 KINNARD AVE. DAYTON, OHIO 
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IEW MOVIE 


FOREVER AND A DAY 
ad al An RKO Picture 
The theme of Forever and a Day is 
Britain’s steadfast stand through the 
centuries against invaders. The symbol 
of this steadfastness is a London house. 

' We are taken back in time to the 
Admiral (C. Anbrey Smith) who built 
the house in 1804 when Napoleon was 
threatening wg se with invasion. The 
history of the house is shown through 








episodes involving 
scendants. Some of these 
extremely funny—such as the one about 
the installation of a Victorian bathtub, 
- with Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the 
plumber. Others are very a 
especially the 1917 sequence in whic 
Roland Young portrays a father who 
loses his son in battle. The last episode 
takes place during the London blitz. 
There are 79 featured players and 
stars in Forever and a Day. Among 
them are Herbert Marshall, Ida Lupino, 
Brian Aherne, Charles Laughton, Merle 
Oberon, Claude Rains, and Ian Hunter. 


3 the Admiral’s de- 














“BOY, THE HEAT AND WORK DOWN 
HERE ARE SOMETHIN’, AREN’T THEY?” 
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“WHAT LUCK... COKES! IT’S 600D 
FOR THE OLD 
Sti MORALE.” 


“That's based on a real letter. ‘Gimme 
a Coca-Cola’ is the watchword for 
refreshment with every branch of the 
service. It's the soldier's buy-word 
wherever they gather...and they 
get together where they can get 
Coca-Cola. Distinctive, delicious taste. 
Quality you can count on. Thirst-satis- 
faction plus refreshment. Any way you 
look at it,—the only thing like 
Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, itself.” 
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It was graduation day, and we were 
getting our coveted wings» at Kelly 
Field. “Look about you,” an officer on 


the rostrum was saying. “Take a good, 


look because a year from now some of 
you will not be among us—and only 
because you shall kill yourselves dis- 
— flying regulations!” 

We looked around, but it wasn’t a 
serious look. We were pilots, weren't 
we, and a bit above such drivel? 

The officer spoke on: 

“It isn’t only for your own lives that 
I speak; it is for the passengers of your 
ship whom you will murder!” 

We heard, and promptly forgot. 

Just four months later 1 was working 
a radio range, improving my instrument 
flying. After an hour and a half of the 
hood I became bored, decided I needed 
some relaxation. I headed for the sea. 
I was going to buzz the waves! 

Like an utter fool I lowered more 
and more until finally I was just above 
the water. Only then did the thought 
of engine failure enter my mind, And 
in the brief moment that I allowed my 
thoughts to linger on what would hap- 
pen if my engine sputtered, my landing 
gear struck a whitecap. 

The ship lurched, but fortunately 
instead of flipping over, it bounced up 
and regained flying speed. I looked at 
my observer—an old Master Sergeant 
who had a wife and several children— 
with a sickish expression. He returned 
a weak smile, which should have been 
the glare of scorn and contempt which 
I so richly deserved. 

I returned to the Field to land, but 
without my right landing gear. The 
plane was damaged. It was out of serv- 
ice for nearly as long as I was grounded. 

For weeks I could think of nothing 
but that speaker’s words on graduation 
day. When I'd close my eyes, I'd see 
a the wry, forced smile on that 
Master Sergeant’s face. I couldn’t think 
about anything except that accident, 
and my future with the Air Forces. 





From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 
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MARTINIQUE 


pap gs the last Vichy strong- 
hold on this side of the Atlantic, 
lives in the hope that the Allies will in- 
vade the island and free it from Nazi- 
Vichy domination. 

Martinique, the second largest island 
among the West Indian French colonies, 
is located in the Windward Group of 
the Lesser Antilles in the Caribbean. It 
is slightly more than one-third the size 
of Rhode Island. 

Negroes make up about 98 per cent 
of its 250,000 population. Some of them 
are professionals. Most of them are 
workers on sugar-cane or banana planta- 
tions, fishermen, or small tradespeople. 
Slavery was abolished in 1848. 

The white people of the island, al- 
though they make up only two per cent 
of its population, own most of the large 
estates and control the commerce. 

Largely agricultural, Martinique pro- 
duces chiefly sugar-cane, rum, bananas, 
pineapples, cocoa, coffee, and cotton. 
Volcanic mountains form the backbone 
of the hot, rainy little island. Mont 
Pelee, the loftiest of the mountains, 
erupted in 1902 and destroyed St. 


Doll vendor at Fort de France, Martinique. Note doll’s costume. 












hree Lions 


Pierre, once the largest and most flour- 
ishing city in Martinique. The geyser of 
molten lava and poisonous gases killed 
nearly 40,000 people. Fort de France, 
the principal commercial center, is also 
the political capital of the island. 

The High Commissioner of Mar- 
tinique, Vichy-controlled Admiral Rob- 
ert, has suppressed the isiand’s hard- 
won civil rights. Pro-de Gaulle and pro- 
Allied : ace workers have been 
removed or imprisoned. Criticism of the 
policies of the Vichy government is for- 
bidden. The people are not permitted 
to listen to British or American radio 
broadcasts, to display the V symbol, or 
to utter the name of de Gaulle. Anti- 
Allied propaganda is issued by the offi- 
cial information service. Those found 
guilty of pro-Allied sympathies are sent 
to the penal colony at French Guiana, 
or confined to prison. 


Island Is Starving 


Since the people cannot fight back, 
they wait for invasion. A plebiscite 
shows that 95 per cent of the people 
support General de Gaulle. 

Martinique was the principal naval 
station of the French West Indies before 
the fall of France. In the hands of the 
Allies, it could be an important naval 
and air base for Caribbean and South 
Atlantic operations. Part of the French 
fleet and about 15,000 French soldiers 
are stationed there. 

The economic situation of the island 
is almost desperate. Most of the basic 
foods were imported, and allied food 
shipments are no longer sent to the is- 
land. Exports have also been cut. The 
sharp reduction of — to France 
since 1940 has resulted in widespread 
unemployment. 


IF You Have « Genuine Interest: 
in AVIATION As a Career— 


——— ge Bop .~ enter 
ar’ lege. 

school graduates who eked tl 
the upper two-thirds of their 
classes are eligible for admission 


to Parks. 


Parks offers a training pro- 
gram of ip caliber to you. 
who aspire to leadership in the 
fields of aviation. 


The catalog, SS-4, outlini 
each of Parks’ four ae 
be mailed you Re request. It 
is free. Write toda 


y- 


Founded in 1927, Parks has enjoyed 

full Federal recognition longer than 

any other aviation school — holding 

Certificate No. 1. 

PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Everybody knows many 
things people do to “im- 
prove’’ their teen-age 
i skins only make them 
; 4 worse. Picking at @ 
pesky surface pimple or minor blotch — that's 
bad. Coat each pimple with Poslam instead. Girls 
can powder right over Poslam; boys can leave it 
on overnight. Through two generations, Poslam’s 
soothing MEDICATION has brought prompt, 
joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 
mendations. Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Gen- 
erous sample, write postcard to Poslam, Dept, 
B. 11, 254 W. 54 St.. N. Y. C. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
illustration, Industrial Design. Interior Design. 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Ditector, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash : 
with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn, 

























































THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON THE 
FIGHTING JEEP 


TILL HELL FREEZES OVER 


2 te. crushing toll Russia’s fighting peo- 


ple have taken of Nazi armed forces and 


Nazi morale is a contribution to the Allied 
cause that is beyond computation today. And 
‘what an example of Jove of country it is. 
Aiding the heroic Russians, in fierce coun- 
ter-attacks and in many other equally vital 
operations—as swift, as determined, as deadly 
to the Nazis as the inspired Russians them- 
selves—arethe Jeeps built by Willys-Overland. 
Yes, on the volatile Russian front and on 


every other front in this war, the Jeep is on 


active duty. With its “GO-Devil” engine and 
rugged body of steel, it is setting an example 
of all-out patriotic service that every man, 
woman and child in America must emulate if 
our fighting forces are to win this war. 

We are proud of the Willys-Overland engi- 
neers who assisted the U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps in designing the Jeep. And it is to their 
credit that the Willys-designed “Go-Devil” 
Engine drives ail Jeeps being built for the 
U. S. Army and for our Allies. Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Inc. 


WILLYS 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 


AMERICAR 
The People’s Car 





